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THE SEER 


‘Tell me, poet—tell me true— 
What ts the fairest thing vou knew?” 


“*TIgs it the sunset’s glory, and gleam,— 
Of God’s own kindling—a poet’s dream, 
All opal, and rose, and amethyst, 

And fire, when the west turns sacrifist? 


“‘Ts it the passing breath o’ the soul 
Of music—reaching toward the goal 
Of dreams and heart’s desire—whose tone 
Lingers when the dream is gone? 


“‘Mayhap it’s a wisp of a wildflower’s grace, 
As it lifts to the sun a pale-flushed face, 
In its heart still a drop of moonlight dew— 
The delicate beauty of spring you knew? 


“T know! . . it’s the wondrous, clear-eyed love 
In the heart of a friend, that is above 
All other good—the love that dare 
All joy, all pain, because you care. 


“Yet? is it home fires, glowing bright, 
Window-glimpsed, long the street at night, 
Where love sits by with laughter low— 

Is it home, this fairest thing you know?’’ 


“But all of these,’’ the poet smiled, 
“‘T found in the heart of a little child: 
The color, the song, the grace of the flower, 
The love, and the trust of home’s twilight 
P hour.’’ - 


And the poet's eyes shone soft and true, 
As he told me the fairest thing he knew. 


—Louise Goodwin, ’16. 


LOHENGRIN, THE SWAN KNIGHT 


Seven centuries at least have known the 
story of the knight in shining armor who 
came to the land of Brabant in a boat drawn 
by a swan, just in time to battle for a lady 
in distress, and who, successful in the com- 
bat, married this lady fair. Twentieth cen- 
tury imaginations as well as those of the 
thirteenth century have thrilled to the trag- 
edy of the close when the knight announces 
that because his wife has asked forbidden 
questions, he must leave her forever. The 
plot has an intrinsic interest which has 
doubtless helped to perpetuate its life; it is 
essentially a story of youth and love, manly 
strength and feminine frailty with enough 
of divine or supernatural element to cast 
a glamor over the whole. But the cireum- 
stance which, more than any other, has en- 
dowed it with literary immortality, is prob- 
ably the unique way in which history, legend, 
and folklore have been fused into one mass 
to make the story whose best known form 
today is Wagner’s opera, ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ 

The problems connected with the develop- 
ment of ‘‘Lohengrin’’ are fascinating, but 
. Tather like indeterminate equations. There 

are several solutions to be arrived at, and no 
possible way of isolating the correct one. 
‘The nearest we can come to knowing the life 
‘history of the legend is a guess, a hypothesis 
as to what probably happened before liter- 
ary records began to be made and preserved. 
The problem is triadic: Given a certain 
historical period during which certain known 


. 


characters occupy the stage, also a large 
body of legends based on folklore which deals 
with swans and Swan Knights, heroes of 
supernatural powers, and a still larger and 
more popular body of legends dealing with 
the Grail romance, to trace the development 
of these to the point of fusion. This can- 
uot be done in mathematical terms; the con- 
clusions, of course, cannot be dogmatic, but 
the study of its possibilities is both enlight- 
ening and enjoyable. 

To hegin with known material first, the 
action is localized in or around the Nether- 
lands, at Antwerp, Mainz, Cléve, along the 
River Scheldt or Rhine, and the anxiety of 
these cities to prove their right to sole own- 
ership of the Knight of the Swan has lent 
a color of fact to the beautiful legend of 
which he is the center. We know, moreover, 
that in the tenth century there was a King 
Henry I of Germany, who ruled the duchy 
of Brabant and whose reign was distin- 
guished by long wars with the Huns. Such 
was the geographical and historical setting 
that served as background for the legend. 
Another interesting historical connection of 
the Swan Knight is the rather naive way in 
which he and his story were adopted as part 
of the genealogical history of at least two 
great families of Europe, those of Bouillon 
and Cléve. Practically our first acquaintance 
with the Swan Knight legend was through 
the historical chronicles of Godfrey of 
Bouillon, who was reported to be a descend- 
ant of the fabled knight and hence justly 
entitled to the fame he had won in the 
Crusades. To our modern skeptical minds, 
the connection appears only as a figment of 
the imagination, but Professor Bléte prefers 
to explain the matter on a logical basis. He 
maintains that Godfrey’s brother Baldwin 


‘had acquired the Swan as his emblem by mar- 


riage into the family of Roger de Toéni, who 
was known as the Swan Knight from the 
device he wore on his shield; and that God- 
frey, becoming much more famous than his 
brother in the Crusades, attracted to his name 
a title that connoted much to the popular 
mind. However that may be, it is dis- 
tinetly in connection with Godfrey of Bou- 
illon that later generations are apt to re- 
member the knight whose brief stay in Ant- 
werp, or Mainz, or Cléve has furnished ma- 
terial for many charming accounts. In the 
reconstruction of ‘‘Lohengrin,’’ it is most 
interesting and significant to note that the 
historical connections of the Swan Knight 
are the oldest that are known today. 
Unfortunately, the material which is most 
easily analyzed and traced, however, is the 
most unimportant angle of our problem. The 
elements which give life and charm to the 
legend are those points which are still in the 
uncharted zone of literature, the growth 
of legend and folklore. The relation between 
the Knight of the Swan and the great mass 
of material which centers around the Grail 
legend has been briefly disposed of by Jaffray 
who reaches the conclusion that Wolfram yon 
Eschenbach, in his ‘‘ Parzifal,’’ was the first 
to establish the connection. He advances the 


theory that for some time before Wolfram 
lived, the legend of the Swan Children and 
the Swan Knight had been closely associated 
with Lothringen (Lorraine), and that since 
that name is cognate with Lohengrin, Wol- 
fram conceived the brilliant idea of identi- 
fying the son of his hero Parzifal with the 
ever-popular Swan Knight, thus securing a 
sort of monopoly of fame for one family. 
Miss Weston, of course, has a much more 
complex theory, involving a hypothetical 
source or two. Her idea is that the Grail 
story and its connections was first recited in 
this mysterious book of Flanders, from which 
Chrétien and the mythical Kiot are supposed 
to draw their material. That Wolfram chose 
deliberately to follow Kiot, not Chrétien he 
asserts several times, and the only weak link 
in the evidence is the amount of credence 
that may be placed in any mediaeval 
author’s citation of authority. 

Whoever the first was to make this connec- 
tion, the result was that the fabled Knight 
of the Swan now came to be thought of as 
the son of Parzifal, King of the Grail Cas- 


‘tle, and himself one of the Knights of the 


Grail. These knights were rather mystic 
heroes who were chosen to guard the sacred 
emblem by a writing which appeared upon 
the Grail. Subject at all times to its com- 
mands, they were required to go upon any 
quest that the Grail appointed. No knight 
when he journeyed into a strange land might 
sojourn there after the people had asked him 
his name and country, for, as Wolfram says, 


““Since the time that their King Anfortas 
so long in his anguish lay, 
And the question o’er long awaited, all 
questions but please them ill,— 
The Knights of the Grail—and no man 
doth ‘question them with their will.’’ 


This, then, is the mold into which the 
Knight of the Swan story is poured; here 
is the answer to the questions that the un- 
happy Elsa asks—the origin, the character, 
and the destiny of the bright-haired knight; 
the explanation of his timely appearance— 
sent by the Grail, and his untimely depar- 
ture—recalled by the Grail. Having read it 
first with its Grail investiture, one is inclined 
to wonder how the legend lived so long apart 
from it. 

When we have stripped away the Grail 
wrapping, and the kernel of history, we find 
left the Swan Knight and swan lore material 
only, but as that is as essential to the story 
as the skeleton to the human frame, this 
third angle of the problem is one to be re- 
garded rather more at length than the others. 
It is necessary to go far back of the mediaeval 
form of the Swan Knight story to find the 
Teutonic interest in Swans. Von der Hagen, 
in beginning his ‘‘Schwanen sage,’’ says of 
their general significance: ‘‘Der Schwan, 
in seinem ganzen Wesen eine schéne Hier- 
oglyphe der Natur, erscheint nun durch die 
Dichtung aut die manigfaltigste Weise als 
Bild und Metamorphose, in eben jenen Ur- 
mythen yom Welter, von der Schépfung aus 
und auf dem Wasser durch den Ton, Wort; 
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und Geist, und von dem durch Gesang und 
Weissagen bestimmten, gesponnenen, und 
gewobenen Geschicke der Welt und der 
Menschen. ’’ 

Other authorities not quite so metaphysi- 
cally inclined have suggested that. the coun- 
try around the Rhine and the southern part 
of Scandinavia-knew the swan as a migra- 
tory bird, which in great numbers came to 
their countries with the advent of spring and 
departed before the winter. As a harbinger 
of spring and warmth and light, the swan 
was welcomed and venerated, and later at- 
tached to Hénir, God of Spring, as his em- 
blem. Such would have been both a natural 
and a logical connection for primitive minds 
to make. It seems quite possible that out 
of such origin could have sprung many of 
their beliefs as to the powers and signifi- 
cance of the swan. I fancy that the analogy 
between life and spring, between death and 
winter, could easily have given rise to the 
idea that swans possessed prophetic powers, 
able to foretell births, as they appear before 
the svring, able to forecast deaths, even as 
they disappear before the winter. From this 
to the next step would be easy. Simrock 
gives the gist of this next belief in these 
words: ‘‘Der Schwan vertritt die Stelle 
des Storchs: man sagt, dass er die Kinder 
brince. * * * In den Schwan, der die 
Kinder aus den Seelenlande bringt, pflegen 
in dem Miirchen von den dankbaren Todten 
Verstorbene, sich zu wandeln. Bei diesem 
Beznge zum Todtenreich, den auch die 
Redensart, es schwant mir’ verrath, darf er 
so wohl dem Schiff, das die noch ungeborenen 
Kinder der Erde zufiihrt, als dem andern, 
das Todte dem Seelenlande zuriicktragt, die 
Weve weisen.’’ 

A third power which was attributed to 
swans very generally in Teutonic mythology 
was the ability to change shape when pro- 
vided with the proper talisman. The trans- 
formation motive is most common in folk- 
lore, tales of the were-wolf alternating in 
favor with those in which the human being 
is changed into a swan. The earliest and 
loveliest expression of this motive intro- 
duces us to the fascinating subject of swan- 
maidens, semi-mortal beings who were able 
to translate themselves from place to place 
at will owing to the properties of their swan- 
life shifts or vestures. If a swan-maiden 
lost her ‘‘Schwanhemd,’’ she became mortal 
and fell into the power of whoever obtained 
it. Hagen mentions the stories of Schmid 
Wieland, of the three Helgis, of Sigurdrifa- 
Brynhild, Du Donauweiber in den Nibel- 
ungen, Der geraubte Schleier, Der Schwester 
der Feen-kénigin, Melusina, Die Meerfee des 
Stanfenhergers, Schwangau, as typical leg- 
ends built around these supernatural beings. 
In doing a little theorizing on my own ac- 
count, I like to think that this power of 
transformation was first attributed to these 
swans hecause of the dignity, grace, purity 
and beauty which distinguish them, and 
which the primitive folk deemed character- 
istic of their loveliest maidens. The gift 
became debased later because it entered into 
the province of magic, and instead of being 
a privilege to assume a swan’s shape it be- 
came a curse that a sorceress might bring 
upon a victim. By the time this stage of 
the lore had been reached, numerous stories 
of transformations had become popular, the 
story of the Seven Swans who had been chil- 


dren of a king and had lost their human 
shape because the chains had been removed 
from their necks being familiar in many 
languages. Coming perhaps fom the East, 
certainly through a Latin version of Jean, 
a monk of Haute Seille, called ‘‘Dolo- 
pathos,’’ this tale was widely current before 
the twelfth century. 

With the story of the Seven Swans we have 
returned again to the Lohengrin story, hav- 
ing by this digression reconstructed as well 
as we may the growth of swan lore to the 
point where it could become attached to a 
Swan Knight legend. For while these be- 
liefs about the swan were slowly forming 
in the minds of people, there was growing up 
another type of myth which was destined to 
become the basis of the Knight of the Swan. 
The profoundest scholars of myth and leg- 
end suggest that the germ of this may have 
been the story of Skeaf, fabled ancestor of 
the Anglo-Saxons, but all unite in admitting 
the haziness of the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the hypothesis. It may be discussed, 
however, as the only one even suggested. 
Danes, Lombards, and Anglo-Saxons had 
common knowledge of a wonderful baby who 
was supposed to have arrived upon their 
shores in a rudderless boat, asleep on a 
sheaf of corn, who later became their king 
and deliverer, and who at his death was 
put back into the boat and allowed to re- 
turn thus to his own country. The germ 
seems to be the boat idea and the super- 
natural way in which the hero appears and 
departs. The Younger Saga improves upon 
this, Simrock says, thus: “(Die jiimgere 
Saga lisst ihn lebend, in derselben Weise 
wie er gekommen war, in dem Kahn, von 
Sehwiinen gezogen, hinwegscheiden; nach 
seiner Heimat durfte nicht gefragt werden, 
und diess Gebot hatte seine Gemahlin iiber- 
treten.’? What a tremendous leap forward 
is this, and what a gap in our knowledge! 
Did these early people have any basis in fact 
for their legend? We don’t know. Did they 
merely read into an oceurrence which is not 
unthinkable today, a supernatural character. 
and deem the infant a god? Perhaps. Did 
they then confuse this god with the god of 
light and spring, whose emblem is the swan, 
and thus bring to the legend the temporary 
character of the god’s sojourn and the swan 
motif? Was it an inheritance from still 
more ancient peoples that made the forbidden 
questions the basis of his departure, and 
evidence of his divine nature? Plausible 
but not at all certain. All that we know is 
that it grew into the shape we are familiar 
with by an as yet undiscovered process. 
The complete combination of the story of the 
Seven Swans and the Swan Knight material 
is found in the legend of Helyas, ‘‘ Chevalier 
au Cygne,’’ which is the Lohengrin story 
minus the Grail attachments and plus a 
mass of material concerning the knight’s 
“«Binfances.’?” 

There remains onlv a discussion of those 
literary forms of the lecend which have 
helped in creating the perfect whole. Men- 
tion has been made already of the ‘‘ Dolo- 
pathos,’’ the Seven Sages story, in which the 
swan’s transformation is told—a version dat- 
ing back to the latter part of the eleventh 
century, and evidently relating a tale eurrent- 
ly known and of some age. Almost identical 
with this as far as it goes, is the earliest 
Paris version of the ‘‘ Chevalier au Cygne,’’ 
a product of the latter part of the ‘twelfth 


century, but this has one more step than 
the other—it combines the Seven Swans, the 
Swan Knight, and Godfrey of Bouillon under 
one cover. This, originating in the Chan- 
sons de Geste of the Crusades, is the oldest 
and most authoritative version of this branch 
of the legend. Later forms are numerous. 
A poetie version of the fourteenth century, 
edited by Reiffenburg, existed until recently 
in the library at Brussels. In this the 
story of Helyas was considerably enlarged. 
A third rather important form, completing 
the best known French versions, is a thir- 
teenth century manuscript in the library at 
Berne. This is distinguished by the fact 
that it deals only with the Swan Knight, 
omitting his swan brothers and sister. 

The forms which have presented the whole 
Lohengrin story—history, Swan Knight leg- 
end, Grail connection and all—have without 
exception, been German products, led by 
Wolfram von Eschenbach. He really de- 
serves a preeminent position, not only be- 
cause of his precedence in time (about 1206), 
but because of the concise manner in which 
he conveys the complete outline of the Lo- 
hengrin story in a sixty-line epilogue to his 
25,000 line Parzifal. The dominant tone 
of mysticism which all the Grail connec- 
tions have is admirably sounded in this 
poem, and upon it as a foundation the four 
subsequent versions are based. Three of 
these can be cursorily mentioned: ‘‘Der 
jiingere Titurel,’’ by Scharffenburg—an ac- 
count which develops Lohengrin’s adven- 
tures after leaving Brahant; ‘‘ Der Schwanen 
Ritter,’? by Konrad von Wurzburg; and 
‘¢Lohengrin,’’ the work of an unknown poet. 
probably Bavarian—all three of these pro- 
ducts of the last half of the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The fourth and most admirable of all 
the forms is of course Wagner’s opera. 

The summary given at the beginning of 
this paper needs to have a few details added 
in order to make it serve for the nineteenth 
century version. The swan material is most 
skillfully worked in. It is the swan who 
draws the boat in which Lohengrin arrives, 
who returns when he is needed, and Iends a 
touch of magic to the tale when at Lohen- 
grin’s prayer and removal of the chain he is 
transformed to his human shane and is 
found to be Elsa’s brother Gottfried. And 
no less perfectly is the Grail frame of the 
story arranged. The highest praise to he 
paid to Waener’s art is the statement that 
he has humanized these creatures of lerend 
and folk tale until we have come to regard 
TLohenorin, Elsa, Ortrud, Friedrich as living, 
breathing heings, and lose ourselves in the 
story of their love and suffering with its 
shadow of mystery, which Wagner has in- 
terpreted into most appealing music. 

Readers who care to may find in this 
product of mediaeval imagination—the -syn- 
thesis of so many different materials—an 
opportunity for various allegorical internre- 
tations. Indeed, Lohengrin lends itself ad- 
mirably to the ‘‘season myth’’ idea: The 
contest of Spring with Winter, in which 
Spring, though victor for a time, is finally 
overcome by Winter. And there is perhans 
some opportunity for translating the events 
into a contest of Protestantism against the 
Roman chureh—an allegory not ont of tune 
with later developments in Germany. But 
to me, the legend is beautiful enough in it- 
self to justify its existence, without seeking 
for a hidden significance, and to make very 
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well worth while this attempt to straighten 
out its tangled threads. 
ELEANORE ELLIoTT, ’07. 


GLIMPSES OF COLLEGE LIFE— 
GOUCHER 


Goucher College, established a little more 
than twenty-five years ago in the City of 
Baltimore, is one of the foremost colleges 
for women in the south. With its excel- 
lent faculty and earnest student body it 
stands for thorough scholarship. In this 
paper, however, its academic requirements 
and scholarly attainments will not be dis- 
cussed, but some of the customs and tradi- 
tions characteristic of the college will be 
presented. 

Of all the customs, none is held dearer 
or more sacred than that of the annual visit 
to Alto Dale. Seniors and alumnae are the 
honored guests at Alto Dale, the beautiful 
home of Dr. John F. Goucher, who was the 
founder and president for many years of the 
college which has lately taken his name as 


its own. When you step from the trolley,. 


you may either follow the long main drive, 
or take one of the paths that wind through 
woods and past streams. Upon arrival, you 
wander along paths bordered by flowers, 
chatting with your classmates, meeting old 
friends and former graduates. You also are 
» sure to visit the ‘‘dolls’ house,’’ a real min- 
jature house in which Dr. Goucher’s daug- 
ters kept house as little girls. It is very 
complete in every detail. 

At dusk a sudden flame encircles the wide 
lawn. The Seniors soon discover that those 
little posts, noticed earlier in the afternoon, 
are really torches, one for each each Senior. 

- Naturally this is the time for class and col- 
lege songs, and the best step-songs of the 
year. 

Step-songs are so called because they are 
sung on the portico in front of Goucher Hall. 
As a Freshman, you like step-singing be- 
cause you admire the ‘‘grand old Seniors’’ 
who are the singers; as a Sophomore, be- 
cause your sister class is the best class in 
college, except your own; as a Junior, be- 
cause you’ll be singing next year; and as a 
Senior—well, that is better felt than told. 

It’s quite an honor to compose an accept- 
able step-song. The most popular ones are 
placed in the Song Book eventually, and live 
in the college from year to year, handed 
down for the most part by the dormitory 
girls, who sing at dinner every night between 
courses. : 

The last night of step-singing always 
brings with it an undercurrent of unusual 
and mysterious excitement, for the Red 
Strings are generally chosen then from the 
Junior Class. The Senior Red Strings walk 

'from the steps through the crowd, each one 
finally choosing a girl from the Junior Class, 
and walking away with her. What happens 
then, none but the members know, and they 
will not tell. The Red String Society usual- 
ly chooses as its members representative girls 
of the class. The name comes from the 
fact that the girls wear a red ribbon around 
the neck and over the shoulder, while the 
honorary faculty member is never seen with- 
out his red tie. 


One of the most attractive spectacles of 
the year is Freshman Lantern Chain. At 
dark, the entire Freshman Class marches out 
upon an open court between two of the dor- 
mitories. Each girl carries a colored lan- 
tern, red and green alternating. Windows 
and roofs of both dormitories are lined with 
on-lookers, and so, for that matter, are side- 
walk and stone wall bordering the court. 
An orchestra plays while the lanterns are 
borne along by their bearers to make all 
sorts of interesting and intricate figures— 
flowers, class numerals, emblems. Quite 
often the Lantern Chain chairman first gains 
notice by her cleverness and ingenuity in 
the arrangement of the figures. 

The boat rides—it seems as if every mem- 
ory were a little better than the last. But 
could you ever forget sailing down the love- 
ly Chesapeake Bay, with music playing, gay 
songs ringing, and everybody in a holiday 
mood? Could you ever forget the landing 
at some green spot that seemed to be fairy- 
like in its beauty, rowing later over the still 
water, and racing back to shore in time to 
struggle into that costume for the play— 
that wretched suit of chain-mail armor, with 
the helmet that almost suffocated you? And 
after the play, what a spread, in the cool, 
green out-ot-doors, or better still, on the 
boat homeward bound! 

The home trip, on one occasion at least, 
was spoken of by some of our classmates 
as being somewhat rougher than the smooth 
water seemed to warrant. But after that 
trip, two of us, at least, knew quite a bit 
more about steering by the compass than we 
had before. 

In the course of the year, there is a num- 
ber of more or less formal receptions, inter- 
class parties and entertainments, but it must 
not be forgotten that these do not preclude 
the giving of hard enough courses and stiff 
enough examinations to satisfy the demand 
of even the most exacting of ‘‘grinds.’’ 

Along the line of more serious activities, 
it is not out of place to mention that the 
college girls support, by their own contribu- 
tions, a teacher in Isabella Thoburn College 
in India. At home, Locust Point claims 
their attention. 

Locust Point is down on the water front, 
and the people living there are for the most 
part foreigners of every nationality you can 
mention. The girls carry on settlement work 
in this section of the city. In addition to 
giving its time throughout the year, each 
class returns to college the year after gradu- 
ation and conducts what is known as the 
Locust Point Supper. Such quantities of 
celery as we chopped one year for the chicken 
salad! There literally seemed to be a room 
full of it. It goes without saying that each 
class tries to raise a larger amount than any 
class before. 

No mention has been made of scores of 
other activities—the Y. W. C. A., the col- 
lege paper, the monthly, the fun and the 
work of helping to edit Donnybrook Fair, 
the annual, the trip to Annapolis, to art 
galleries, the gymnasium classes, the swim- 
ming pool with its noisy splashers on warm 
May days, or its more hesitating devotees in 
December. As Cicero so often says, I shall 
not tell about all these things. Only, un- 
like Cicero, I shall keep my word. 

GRACE RIDDLE. 


(To be continued.) 


COLLEGE NOTES 
EDITH HAIGHT, ’15 


With the return to the college after the 
Christmas recess came Miss Laura C. Me- 
Allester for a brief visit. Miss McAllester 
is on leave of absence this year and it was 
a pleasure to have her with us even for so 
short a time. 

Not long after we relinquished thoughts 
of Christmas and buckled down to the routine 
of work, measles and diphtheria appeared in 
our midst. To prevent an uncontrollable 
spread of the disease, since there were many 
eases in the City of Greensboro, the college 
went into quarantine on January 5th, 
Through the thorough and efficient work of 
Dr. Gove both contagions were soon well 
under control. So on the beautiful Sunday 
of January 28th when the quarantine was 
temporarily lifted for’all except those who 
had never had measles, the church attend- 
ance was unprecedented. The quarantine 
was lifted entirely on January 31st. 

An event of general iuterest was the ini- 
tiation of the new faculty members into the 
societies. Miss McGavock and Mr. Fields 
became honorary members of the Cornelian 
Literary Society and Miss Lulsdorff and 
Miss Seymore of the Adelphian Literary So- 
ciety. 

The feeling of the need for celebration 
after the mid-term examinations was in- 
dulged in the form of a college party. Fac- 
ulty and students, masked and costumed, as- 
sembled for the grand march past the judges. 
The bewildering display of the beautiful, 
the ludicrous, and the fantastic was enough 
to dismay even the most discriminating 
judges. 

For entertainment a cleverly worked out 
moving picture play was presented under 
the title of ‘‘The Passing of Procrastina- 
tion, or The Machinations of Miss Mary 
Moore.’’ The opening scene presented Miss 
Moore’s despair over the number of tardies 
and was followed by a series of scenes show- 
ing the disastrous working out of character- 
istic solutions offered by various members of 
the faculty. At last the matter was turned 
over to the Student Self-Government Asso- 
ciation and was satisfactorily solved by the 
passing of a motion that students be granted 
the privilege of turning on their lights after 
light bell to chase rats from their rooms. 

At the chapel hour on January 22nd, John 
Spargo, one of the foremost exponents and 
interpreters of socialism today, delivered a 
most interesting address. Mr. Spargo ex- 
plained socialism to be, not as is commonly 
supposed, a system worked out by a group 
of dissatisfied people, but rather a practical 
program which is foreseen by this group of 
people to be an inevitable stage in social 
evolution. The program Mr. Spargo phrased 
as ‘‘the collective or public ownership of 
those means of production, distribution, and 
exchange which are of a collectivist nature.’’ 
The following morning Mr. Spargo gave 
a longer and more detailed discussion of the 
subject to the history and economics classes. 

On January 27th it was our privilege to 
have as a guest of the college, Dr. Harvey 
Wiley, of national fame as a fighter for pure 
foods and pnetter health conditions. In the 
morning Dr. Wiley addressed an audience 
at Greensboro College for Women and in 
the evening spoke in our own auditorium. 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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THE LEGISLATURE 


In the history of the woman’s movement 
in North Carolina, the last legislature will 
be recorded as a decidedly progressive one. 
Though the suffrage bill was defeated, yet 
it was given a more general, a more liberal 
support than heretofore. Moreover, this 
past legislature ratified the appointment of 
a woman on the Board of Directors of the 
State Normal College, passed a bill creating 
a state board of examiners and institute con- 
ductors consisting of three men and three 
women, and issued state bonds to the amount 
of $3,000,000 for the permanent improve- 
men of education, penal and charitable insti- 
tutions and gave $500,000 of this bond issue 
to the State Normal College. 

This recognition of women has brought 
encouragement and joy to all of us, but the 
increased appropriation for the State Nor- 
mal College is the act of the last legislature 
that produced the greatest joy in the hearts 
of the alumnae. Not only the generous ap- 
propriation, but also the almost unanimous 
support of the bill has filled us with grati- 
tude. We feel that the college has the good 


will and the support of the people of the 


state, and that with the financial means 
now at its command, it can prenare to open 
its doors to a much greater number of North 
Garolina women who will go forth to help 
solve the greatest educational problem of the 
state—the problem of giving the high school 
boy and girl thorough training. The alum- 
nae, for a quarter of a century, have done 
such efficient work in the schools and in the 
other life of our state that they have won 
the approbation of the people, and so, in a 
large measure made this appropriation pos- 
sible. Accordingly, upon the present and 
future alumnae rests a large share of the 
responsibility of seeing that the people of 
North Carolina remain steadfast in their 
faith in the college. Daly 


MINNIE McIVER BROWN 


The appointment of Minnie McIver Brown 
as a member of the Board of Directors of 
the State Normal College has gladdened the 
hearts of the alumnae throughout the state. 
We feel that the choice is a most excellent 
one. Minnie McIver Brown is a strong, 


broad-minded woman well prepared to meet 
this responsibility. both heartiest congrat- 
ulations and best wishes are extended to her 
by the alumnae who are proud to have her 
help direct the future course of her alma 
mater. 

Again the alumnae rejoice that a woman 
has been placed on the Board of Directors 
of this great woman’s college, and that she 
was appointed not only with the approval, 
but also at the request of the present board. 
It has taken several years to convince the 
men of the desirability, nay, of the real 


need of woman’s voice in the management 


of a woman’s college, and in this bit of 
educational work the alumnae have been as- 
sisted by the other women of the state, 
especially by the State Federation of 
Women’s Ulubs. We noted with pleasure 
that representatives of this organization, 
Mrs. Clarence Johnson and Mrs. J. R. Cham- 
berlain, requested Governor Bickett the lat- 
ter part of February to appoint women on 
the governing board of the State Normal 
College, and we wish to use this opportunity 
to express to the women of the state our 
appreciation of the good work they have 
done both tor the Normal College and for 
the cause of women. ad: D: 


TO THE ALUMNAE OF THE 
STATE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 


The legislature which recently closed was 
decidedly more generous in its appropria- 
tions to the educational institutions of the 
state than any legislature that ever as- 
sembled in North Carolina. Your alma 
mater shared very substantially in this gen- 
erosity on the part of the representatives of 
the people of the state. There was appro- 
priated out of the three million dollar bond 
issue for the improvement and enlargement 
of the college plant during the next six 
years five hundred thousand dollars, and the 
annual appropriation for support and main- 
tenance was increased from one hundred 
thousand to one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand. 

My object, however, is not to recite these 
facts, which are, I am sure, already familiar 
to you, but rather to express my sincere 
appreciation for the hearty and sympathetic 
support given the Board of Directors and 
other officers of the college in their efforts 
to secure increased facilities. Without this 
active loyalty on the part of the alumnae, 
it would have been utterly impossible to 
accomplish the large things that were ac- 
complished. There were many friends, both 
in the legislature and out of it, who rendered 
very definite and material service in. our 
efforts to secure the appropriations re- 
quested. I am confident, however, that the 
work of the alumnae was the.most potent 
factor in making known in an effective man- 
ner the needs of this college for its proper 
development in the future. I am _ simply 
writing these few lines to express the hearty 
and sineere thanks of the officers of the 
college, the faculty and the student body, 
for the fine spirit of cooperation and help- 
fulness shown by the alumnae. This spirit 
is the hest possession the institution has. 

Wishing you all every happiness and sue- 
cess, IT am, Very sincerely yours, 

J. I. Foust, 
President. 


COMMENCEMENT 
The twenty-fifth commencement of the 
Normal College offers much that is inter- 
esting ‘to alumnae and to other friends of 
the college. The graduating class of eighty- 
two members will have several exercises. 
The sermon will be preached by Rev. Robert 
Watson of New York City. The commence- 
ment address will be delivered by Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, president of Columbia 
University. We hope a great many alum- 
nae will return to help celebrate this special 

date in the history of our college. 


MISS JAMISON 


Miss Minnie L. Jamison, who about two 
years ago became Food Specialist in the 
Home Demonstration Extension Work, and 
who has accomplished wonderful results in 
this field, issued a little more than a year 
ago a circular on Foods and Household Con- 
veniences which was so eagerly sought after 
that about ten thousand copies were dis- 
tributed in a few months. In addition to 
circulation throughout our state, this bulle- 
tin is to be distributed throughout the na- 
tion. Last fall Mr. Harmon, editor of ‘‘My 
Government and I,’’ a department of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, selected from the bul- 
letins of the North Carolina Extension Ser- 
vice Miss Jamison’s bulletin as one of un- 
usual excellence. A royalty is to be paid to 
the state department of agriculture for the 
privilege of distributing this publication in 
the other states of our union. (It is free to 
all North Carolina women, who may secure it - 
by asking Dr. B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C., 
for a copy of Extension Circular No. 7, Re- 
vised.) 

Mr. Harmon in commenting upon this 
pamphlet says to the director of the North 
Carolina Agricultural Extension Service: 
“<T am very much interested in your Exten- 
sion Circular No. 7, which seems to me quite - 
the most comprehensive and useful publica- 
tion of the kind that I have found anywhere. 
I am therefore losing no time in asking you 
if it will not be possible to arrange for the 
sale of this publication through the medium 
of my department of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. * * * Let me say again that I 
think the circular is most admirable; from 
my limited experience with women and their 
needs, I do not hesitate to say that it seems 
to me to contain just the information that 
women most want, presented in the form 
that is likely to make it easiest for them 
to grasp and to apply the countless practi- 
eal suggestions given. It is really a com- 
plete housekeeper’s guide, it seems to me. I 
hope you will find it possible to let me make 
this available to readers of the Home Jour- 
nal generally.’’ 

The alumnae, we know, are glad to learn 
that such recognition of the excellence of 
Miss Jamison’s work has been given by an 
editor of a great magazine. No one, indeed, 
has given her life more effectively, more 
generously, more sympathetically and more 
loyally to the welfare of the women of North 
Carolina than Miss Jamison. 

Furthermore, the alumnae will be glad 
to hear that an editor of the Country Gen- 
tleman, upon hearing Miss Jamison make a 
report at the annual meeting in Washington 
last winter, asked Miss Jamison for an ar- 
ticle on her method of developing her work 
among the rural women of North Carolina. 
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The alumnae by watching this magazine will 
soon haye the pleasure of seeing this article. 
: J. D. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMICS 


An important meeting of household eco- 
nomics teachers and agents of home demon- 
stration work will be held at the State Nor- 
mal College April 13th and 14th. The ob- 
ject of the meeting is two-fold: to get the 
teachers of household economics and the 
agents of home demonstration work of the 
state better acquainted with each other, and 
to plan a uniform, standard course of in- 
struction. 

Tnteresting addresses will be made by Miss 
Cora M. Winchell, of the department of 
household economics of Teachers’ College 
Columbia University and Miss O, B. Strong 
of the same department, of the University 
of Cincinnati. Mrs. Jane 8S. MeKimmon, 
state demonstration agent, and Miss Minnie 
L. Jamison, food specialist in the home 
demonstration work, will lead in some of 
the round table discussions. 

The following letter was mailed from the 
college to the workers: 

‘‘Bor several years the State Normal and 
Industrial College has watched with much 
interest the efforts of the teachers of house- 
hold economics to organize themselves into 
a compact and forceful body which will fa- 
cilitate the exchange of ideas and be able 
to mould public opinion in the matter of 
teaching this science. Last November at a 
meeting in Raleigh a number of teachers of 
these branches met and formed a temporary 
organization, electing a temporary president 
and secretary and authorized these officers 
to arrange for and advertise a meeting to 
be held in Greensboro early in the spring. 
The State Normal and Industrial College is 
cooperating with these officers in arranging 
for such a conference, and pledges itself to 
do all it can to make the meeting a success. 
The meeting is to take place on Friday and 
Saturday, April 13 and 14, and a tentative 
program will be cireulated very shortly. The 
best available men and women who are au- 
thorities on the subjects of household eco- 
nomics will be secured for the occasion, who 
will give addresses, and lead in round table 
discussions in which the special problems of 
the individual teachers will be discussed, and 
as far as possible solved. 

“‘Wor such a meeting Greensboro is par- 
ticularly suited on account of the fact of 
its accessibility, and because of the splen- 
didly equipped departments of home eco- 
nomics at the State Normal and Industrial 
College. The college will furnish a place of 
meeting and free entertainment to those who 
may find it possible to attend. All superin- 
tendents and principals are earnestly urged 
to grant leave of absence for all teachers 
wishing to come, and the latter and all others 
interested are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent.’’ 


MISS WINFIELD 


On Thursday, March 15th, Miss Winfield 
gave a most delightful talk on and reading 
from contemporary poetry. The selections 
which she gave were as follows: 
Music—Amy Lowell : 

Newark Bay—H. G. Dwight 
Prayer—Louis Untermeyer 


Child of the Romans, Working Girls—Carl 
Sandburg 
Barbara, Post-graduate—Ruth 
Mitchell 
To many of us she opened a new book of 
literature, for in fact many of us have come 
to regard poetry as an art of the past, but 
after hearing Miss Winfield’s exposition of 
the subject, and the reading of those beauti- 
ful selections we are ready to decide that 
‘the art of poetry is lasting and continuous, 
and the inspiration of today comes from the 
thought of yesterday.’’ 


Comfort 


Before she gave us her paper some of us | 


had never heard of ‘‘free verse,’’? and even 
the names of some of these contemporary 
poets were not known to us. 

William Stanley Braithwaite, in the in- 
troduction of his ‘‘Anchology of Magazine 
Verse for 1915,’’ says: ‘‘The progress of 
poetry has always heen its prophecy; the 
progress of science has been its discoveries. 
‘While science is astonishing a generation 


with its discoveries, poetry is already into | 


‘the next unborn generation planting the 
seeds of its prophecies for science to har- 
vest.”? 

While most of us try to keep our minds 
open to new scientific truth as it is being 
constantly revealed, we are somewhat relue- 
tant to accept new literary forms in poetry 
which has to do with the problems of our 
daily lives, and of the present work-a-day 
world. 

An hour such as Miss Winfield gave must 
of necessity open our eyes to new beauties 
and ‘‘help us to be more alert and apprecia- 
tive, discovering in our contemporary poets 
progressive revelation.’’ 

““The old beauty is good, but so, too, is 
the new beauty. And these two cannot be 
divided, for they are one.’’ G. W. M. 


LOUISE GOODWIN, ’16 


The college and alumnae feel justly proud 
to see that Louise Goodwin, our first grand- 
daughter alumna, has a poem in ‘‘The Poets 
of the Future,’’ a college anthology con- 

‘taining ‘‘one hundred and forty of the best 
poems written during the past college year 
by American university students.’? This 
book, edited by Dr. Henry Schnittkind, has 
poems from sixty colleges. Davidson is the 
only other North Carolina college repre- 
sented. The publication is to be an annual 
event with the two-fold purpose of encourag- 
ing poetry in the colleges and universities 
and of showing to the public what poetry 
is being produced in these institutions. We 
are glad, indeed, that the Normal College, 
through the efforts of Louise Goodwin, has 
been given this honor. J. D.- 


COLLEGE NOTES” 
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His message may he concisely stated: To 
raise effectively the standard of humanity 
we must begin with the children; not by 
cramming their heads with geography, his- 
tory, weights and measures while they are 
in the primary grades, but rather by teach- 
ing them the art of living, making hygiene 
and general health principles the basis for 
the acquisition of information in other 
branches. According to Dr. Wiley badness 
is a disease—a mental or physical disorder— 
and should be treated as such. 


Ever since Miss Lulsdorff’s coming to 
teach voice, we had been looking forward 
with much pleasure to the time of her re- 
cital. On January 31st she rendered a de- 
lightful program comprised of selections of 
German, French and English songs. The 
feeling and sympathy which is conveyed in 
the smooth full tones of Miss Lulsdorff’s 
voice combined with her charm of manner as- 
sures a most enthusiastic audience with her 
every appearance. ; 

The election of Student Government and 
class officers is always an item of interest. 
On February 3rd the following were chosen 
as administrators for the Student Self-Gov- 
ernment Association for next year: Presi- 
dent, Lucile Reams; vice-president, Elizabeth 
Rountree; secretary, Luey Crisp; treasurer, 
Nina Ingle. The following are the class 
presidents for the spring term: Senior 
class, Norma Styron; Junior class; Nell 
Bishop; Sophomore class, McBride Alexan- 
der; Freshman class, Lois Wilson. 

On the night of February 9th-10th, an 
event happened which will be recorded as 
the second of its kind in the history of this 
college. Shortly after midnight the thirty 
girls rooming in Forest House, a building 
rented by the college to afford more dormi- 
tory space, were aroused by smoke and the 
watchman’s knocking. The girls got out 
safely, but lost.all of their personal effects. 
The calmness and self-possession evidenced 
not only by the girls of the burning house, 
but also by those in the other dormitories, 
is a fact that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. Students and faculty were prompt 
and generous in their aid to the fire suffer- 
ers. A relief committee was quickly organ- 
ized under the lead of Miss Mendenhall. 
Several purses were made up and showers 
given. The Juniors contributed one week’s 
proceeds from the Junior lunch room and 
the Seniors turned over to the committee the 
profits from their play which was given the 
night after the fire. 

A word must be said for the play, ‘‘ Mice 
and Men.’’ By some it was adjudged the 
best amateur performance ever presented at 
the college. At any rate, the parts were well 
and attractively played and the whole went 
with an ease and smoothness that is not 
common in amateur performances. 

For some time prior to the fire, plans were 
under way for the perfection of a system of 
fire drills. Not long after the event these 
plans were completed and put into operation. 
Fire gongs have been put into all the build- 
ings and new fire escapes are being put on 
Administration Building and on Curry Build- 


-ing. So far in the drills, the dining room 


has been emptied in three minutes, the chapel 
in two minutes, and the dormitories in from 
one to two and a half minutes. 

Another progressive step taken by the 
students is the purchase of a Victrola for 
the students’ sitting room. THach girl con- 
tributed ten cents toward the purchase. So 
far the collection of records is small, but 
the selections have been well made. 

Special days are always joyously greeted 
because of the extraordinarily good dinner 
and the decorations which Miss Brooks never 
forgets. On the evening of St. Valentine’s 
Day all the lights in the dining hall were 
encased in great red hearts. The effect was 
uniquely pretty. 

Washington’s Birthday was an unusual 
holiday this year in that there were no 
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special exercises to attend. Immediately 
after an eight o’clock breakfast the students 
assembled around the flag pole for the sing- 
ing of a few patriotic songs and then dis- 
persed to follow their own inclinations 
throughout the day. 

In the evening it was our pleasure to hear 
Dr. Delia Dixon-Carroll, physician and 
teacher of physiology at Meredith, speak on 
“‘Woman Suffrage in North Carolina.’’ It 
is Dr. Carroll’s opinion that as soon as the 
women of the state will organize sufficiently 
to convince the men representing them in 
North Carolina government that they want 
the vote, they will get it. 

One of the greatest treats that we have 
had this year was the privilege of hearing 
Mrs. Maude Ballington Booth, the ‘‘little 
mother’’ of the prisons. Her intense 
earnestness, her deep faith, and her glowing 
enthusiasm brought real inspiration into 
the hearts of all her hearers. It is seldom 
that one meets with a person who is effecting 
the practical accomplishment of an ideal 
so great as to seem but the hope of a 
dreamer. Yet Mrs. Booth is doing just that 
in abolishing the old order of prisons and in 
establishing the idea that the prisoner is the 
ward of the state and that the state there- 
fore should feel the responsibility of making 
it possible for its ward to become a self- 
supporting, self-respecting citizen at the ex- 
piration of his term. 

Hockey tournament has been a matter of 
prolonged interest this year, due to the con- 
tinuous rains. The first game was played 
February 13th between the Specials and 
Freshmen, the Jatter carrying off the vic- 
tory. On the following day the Sophomores 
lost to the Seniors. Two weeks elapsed be- 
fore the playing of the third game between 
the Freshmen and Juniors. The Freshmen 
were again victorious, but a week and a 
half later, on March 9th, lost to the Seniors 
in the final game. 

On the evening of March 9th we were fav- 
ored with an address by Miss Virginia Gil- 
dersleeve, dean of Barnard College. Miss 
Gildersleeve discussed the relation of voca- 
tional training to liberal education, declar- 
ing that vocational training should be the 
outlet for the finer instincts ingendered by 
liberal training. 

March 9th also marked the celebration of 
an event which will go on historie record. 
Since the alumnae meeting the last week 
in January, through the visit of the commit- 
tee from the legislature, until the final an- 
nouncement of the granting of the full ap- 
propriation, interest was tense at the college. 
So on March 9th the enthusiasm of the stu- 
dent body found its outlet in the burning of 
“Mr. THardtimes’’ in effigy before Dr. 
Foust’s door amid many fireworks and much 
cheering. 

The following evening the long looked- 
forward-to Junior-Senior banquet took place. 
Not only were the Seniors and faculty guests 
of the evening, but the masculine friends of 
all were present to add interest to the ocea- 
sion. he guests were received in the sit- 
ting rooms at the main entrance to Spencer. 
A veritable fairyland greeted the eyes of the 
assembly upon its adjournment to the dining 
hall. Quantities of blue and white morning- 
glories trailed over a trellis at the rear of 
the dining hall and climbed over an artistic 
pergola in the center of the room. The 
beauty of the scene was enhanced by the 


soft glow of many candles which lighted 
the hall. Miss Bishop, as toastmistress, wel- 
comed the guests and announced the toasts 
in a most charming manner. A unique fea- 
ture of the evening was the appearance of 
three fairies in green, carrying reed pipes, 
who danced around the pergola, blowing a 
summons upon their pipes to the fireflies who 
drowsed within the morning-glories. A faint 
flicker responded, but it was not until the 
fairies had disappeared that six fireflies 
roused sufficiently to come out from the 
morning-glories in which they slept. They, 
too, in odd little brown and yellow cos- 
tumes, danced around the pergola and dis- 
appeared. The evening was a delightful 
success in every respect. 

An unprecedented and most enjoyable 
event happened on the evening of March 
17th—St. Patrick’s Day. The orchestra, 
under the lead of Mr. Brockmann, gave a 
dance in the dining hall to faculty and stu- 
dents. Those who took the part of gentle- 


men were dressed in white middy suits, 


while the ‘‘ladies’’ looked their prettiest in 
evening dresses. The evening began with a 
grand march led by Miss Davenport with 
Miss Lulsdorff, in- which about one hundred 
and fifty couples participated. The march 
was terminated by an old-fashioned waltz. 
Interspersed among the round dances were 
four special features given by the different 
classes. The Sophomores and Juniors each 
presented old-fashioned quadrilles; the 
Freshmen executed a reel; and the Seniors 
danced the Gavotte Directoire, which is gen- 
erally known as Paylowa’s Gavotte. Eleven 
o’clock, with the strains of ‘‘Home, Sweet 
Home,’’ brought the gay evening to a close 
all too soon. 

The faculty and the students enjoyed very 
much during March three illustrated lectures 
on Paris by Miss Hinda T. Hill. The views 
were clear and beautiful and at the close of 
the hour many in the audience were brought 
to a realization of the fact’ that they were 
not really in Paris. There was also a de- 
lightful trip to Washington, D. C., under 


the skillful guidance of Miss Eddingfield, a, 


new member of the history faculty. 

Miss Ruby Bryan, who resigned from the 
English faculty before Christmas on account 
of ill health, is very much improved and 
she and Laura Ballard McGill, ’92-’96, have 
opened a sanitarium in Miss Bryan’s house 
just opposite the college. 

On March 28th, Margaret Castex Sturgis 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘‘ Medicine as 
a Vocation for Women.’’ Great interest 
was shown in this lecture; in fact the hall 
was not large enough to accommodate the 
audience. The college is always glad to 
have its alumnae return, and it watches with 
pride the career of one who is doing such 
a great, successful work as Margaret Castex 
Sturgis. 

The faculty and the students were glad to 
have Miss Mendenhall and Mrs. Sharpe each 
lead the chapel exercises for a week during 
the past month. Miss Mendenhall made 


some very helpful, instructive talks on 
James, its author, its literary form, its 
teachings. Mrs. Sharpe gave some beauti- 


ful readings and instructive expositions on 
prayer. 

Dr. Gove, who has had no vacation since 
last September, is now visiting in Washing- 
ton and New York. 
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The following alumnae have had daughters 
to enter the college as students: 

Maude B. Goodwin, ’93—Louise W. Good- 
win, 716. é 

Allie Bell Blythe, ’95—Margaret Blythe, 
Ae 

Johnsie Glass Keith, ’93-’94—TIla Keith, 
713-714, Commercial. : 

Laura J. King Alston, ’92-’93—Marion 
Alston, ’14-’15, Special. 

Jeppie Cole Strayhorn, ’93-’94—Brooks 
Strayhorn, 715, 8. S. ; 

Imnita Whaley Bell, ’96-’97—Bessie Bell, 
715-716, Commercial. : 

Nettie Asbury Yoder, 
720. 

Catharine Shaw Murray, 
Dimmock Murray, 720. 

Ellen Elkins, ’93-’95—Margaret Estelle 
Elkins, Fall of 1916. 

Georgia McLeod Stover, 
Louise Stover, Spring 1917. 

Mrs. Marcia Hall Starling, °93-’94, has 
a daughter sixteen years of age who will 
graduate in the Godwin High School this 
year and hopes to enter the college in the 
fall. 

Margaret Perry, ’95, sent us recently one 
of the very attractive volumes about Flora 
Macdonald and the Flora Macdonald College. 

Nettie Allen, ’95, has written us that her 
mother suffered a stroke of paralysis in Jan- 
uary. We regret to learn of this, but are 
glad to hear that Mrs. Allen has partially 
recovered. 

Etta Spier, ’95, is enthusiastic over her 
experiences at Columbia. 

Mary E. Hinshaw, ’96-’98, kindly wrote 
to Dr. Foust of the meeting held by the 
Forsyth alumnae in February. More than 
forty old girls were present at the gather- 
ing held at the home of Mrs. R. J. Reynolds 
97-701. As a result of this meeting a pe- 
tition signed by fifty-eight girls was sent 
to the Forsyth representatives and more than 
one hundred letters were written to members 
of the appropriation committees. We wish 
to express our hearty appreciation of the 
splendid women who did this fine service. 

Hattie Berry, ’97, wrote both to Dr. Foust 
and to Mrs. J. A. Brown telling of the fine 
work done by our loyal alumnae in Chapel 
Hill during the meeting of the legislature. 
We wish to express our hearty appreciation 
of these splendid women. Their work speaks 
in the grand results already made known. 

Julia Dameron, ’98, did excellent work for 
the college during the meeting of the legis- 
lature. She was instant in season and out 
of season and her service was deeply appre- 
ciated by us all. 

We extend our sympathy to Lizzie Crump 
McCorkle, ’97-’98, and to Janet Crump Gray, 
’07, in the loss of their father, Dr. W. L. 
Crump, of Salisbury. 

The congratulatory letter from Em Aus- 
tin, ’97-'01, speaks so well for the alumnae 
that we give it in part: 

“Dear Doctor Foust: 

“*T just feel that I want to express to you 
my great joy over the action of the last Gen- 
eral Assembly towards the Normal. 

“First, I want to congratulate you and the 
Board of Directors upon making your report 
and appeal such that the broad-minded men 
of our legislature could and did see the wis- 


’96—Zoe Yoder, 


’93-’95—Mary 


792-’93—Mary 


dom of your request. I have just longed to 
see at the college the very buildings and im- 
provements that you enumerated in your re- 
port, and I can hardly realize that some day 
in the near future we are to have them. 

“¢T think we should appreciate, too, the lib- 
eral, broad-minded view that the alumni of 
the University took with reference to the 
appropriation for the Normal. Oh! I tell 
you the Normal is going to be the very best 
college in the country some day, and I am 
delighted that the people of our state are. 
beginning to appreciate it, as some of our 
alumnae, who haye faith in its future, do. 
There is no-place like it to me. I want Mr. 
Holderness to go out to see the college some 
time when he is in Greensboro attending the 
meetings of the Jefferson Standard.’’ 

Annie R. Hankins, 97, Mrs. M. Garnett 
Saunders, of Wilmington, writes that her 
daughter, Aline, graduates at the high school 
this spring and will enter our Freshman 
elass next September. Aline will receive a 
cordial welcome here from her teachers and 
her mother’s teachers. 

On March 20th, a most welcome special de- 
livery letter came to President Foust from 
Dean Marshall, of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege of Pennsylvania. We share it with our 
readers: 


“<Dear Doctor Foust: 

‘«We are desirous to bring before the stu- 
dents of the Greensboro State Normal Col- 
lege, the subject of ‘Medicine as a Voca- 
tion for Women,’ and I am glad to say 
that we have available for the presentation 
of this topic, Dr. Margaret Castex Sturgis, 
Goldsboro, N. C. Dr. Sturgis was an excel- 
lent student and graduated with honor, She 
stood No. 3 among 150 (all others being 
men) before the State Board of Examiners 
in North Carolina. 

““My idea is that Dr. Sturgis should give 
a short talk on the above named subject, 
illustrated with lantern slides, and that she 
should be aftorded the opportunity to talk 
with any students who desire to study medi- 
cine. 

“«This trip to the leading southern colleges 
for women is being made at the earnest so- 
licitation of southern students in our own 
college, and it is a labor of love on the 
part of Dr. Sturgis. 

‘«We have to adjust ourselves to the con- 
venience of Dr. Sturgis, and we would be 
glad if you would telegraph her if the af- 
ternoon or evening of March 27th will be 
convenient for you.’’ 

(Dr. Margaret Castex Sturgis was a stu- 
dent here from 1901 to 1904.) 

On the same day, Annie V. Scott, 714, sent 
a letter from the Woman’s Medical College 
of Pennsylvania where she is a student: 

““My thoughts have turned toward the 
Normal very frequently during the past few 
weeks. Our college has been planning a 
tour for a representative who could visit the 
higher southern colleges for women and 
speak to the students on ‘Medicine as a 
Voeation for Women.’ I was asked to sug- 
gest an itinerary for this representative and 
very naturally I included my own alma 
mater. In looking over the list of colleges, 
Dean Marshall said, ‘It is useless to visit 
any industrial colleges.’ It was only with 
much explaining on my part that the Normal 
was kept on this list. You know where a 
normal school stands in the minds of north- 
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ern educators, and the word ‘industrial’ al- 
so Jeads them to doubt our class room train- 
ing. Our name is very misleading to peo- 
ple who do not know us. I have classmates 
who are graduates of Smith College and 
many other larger northern colleges and I 
am not ashamed to compare my college train- 
ing with theirs. I suppose Dr. Sturgis will 
visit the Normal soon. The Woman’s Med- 
ical College is very proud to have her on its 
list of alumnae, and I never fail to remind 
the authorities that she is from my college. 
Medicine keeps one so busy that I have lit- 
tle time outside of my regular work, but so 
far as I can I am availing myself of the 
opportunities of Philadelphia life. It is 
justly called ‘The City of Homes.’ One 
would almost believe the hospitality to be 
the real southern article. 

**T am very much pleased with my study 

of medicine. I ‘never imagined anything 
could be so nice as our Junior year, with 
real live patients. The course is welcomed as 
‘Senior privileges’ are welcomed at the Nor- 
mal—one is called ‘Doctor’ and really begins 
to feel professional when she is told: ‘Take 
this patient and see what is the matter with 
him.’ We take the patient aside and with 
the vim of a real investigator we inspect, 
palpate, pereuss and auscultate, then—alas— 
we are faced with the problem of a diag- 
nosis. It is now that our ego vanishes and 
we begin to wish that patients were like text- 
books. It is awful to have a patient mix up 
symptoms which do not belong together and 
are never mentioned in the classical types. 
This is the fascination of medicine.’’ 
' Josephine Scott Hudson, ’017’04, sent 
$1.00 in her last letter saying that she did 
not wish the Alumnae News to stop coming 
to her. She has three boys. Her baby won 
the silver cup given by the Raleigh Woman’s 
Club in the Better Babies Contest at the 
State Fair in the fall. 

Lillian Massey, ’03, is stenographer for 
Mr. Fred Tate, of High Point. ‘ 

Minnie Buerbaum Morgan, ’03-’05, is 
spending the winter at Pinebluff, N. C._ 

May Hampton, 706, was married in Feb- 
tuary to Mr. John L. Caldwell, of Laurin- 
burg. 

Nina B. Vinson, ’06-’08, is teaching music 
at Brinkleyville, having fifteen pupils from 
the first to the fourth grades. She will at- 
tend our summer session to study music. 
She does not belong to the class mentioned 
in the last University News Letter of whom 
the professor says: ‘‘Did you ever hear 
about teachers who do not study during the 
school year because there is so much to do 
and who will not study in vacation because 
they do not need it then?’’ 

Jennie Todd, ’06, is teaching in Yukon, 
W. Va. She will attend the summer school 
at Boone. Her niece, Myrtle Gentry, of Jef- 
ferson, is one of our Freshmen this year. 

We extend our sympathy to Annie Laurie 
Ramsay Hines, ’07-’11, in the loss of her 
little daughter, Grace, who died of pneu- 
monia in January. 

Mollie Townsend, 707-712, has been in 
New York City since Sentember, attending 
the New York Training School for Deacon- 
esses. This school is within the Cathedral 
Close of St. John the Divine, quite near 
Columbia University. She often goes to the 
University library. 

We extend our sympathy to Bertie Free- 
man, ’08, Mamie Freeman Myrick, ’09-’12, 


and Ersell Freeman Neale, ’08-’09, in the 
loss of their mother. 

Rena Lassiter Joyner, ’08, was a welcome 
visitor to the college during the sessions of 
the Baptist Missionary Convention which 
met in Greensboro. 

Mrs. R. L. Godwin, nee Nettie Rudisill, 
708, has a small daughter, Frances Jeanette, 
born on March 4th. We can extend no bet- 
ter wishes to this little maiden than that 
she may be like her mother for whom she 
is named. 

Venetia Cox, ’08-’09,-is studying in New 
York preparatory to sailing for China in 
September. 

Cora Hart, ’09, is teaching in Winston- 
Salem. 

Miss Minnie Jamison, in her extension 


| work in Moore County, stopped at a hotel in 


Cameron where the meals were so excellent 
and so nicely served that she inquired who 
the manager was who seemed able in these 
times of the ‘‘high cost of living’’ to serve 
the public so generously and yet make ends 
meet. The manager is none other than 
Catherine Arnold, ’08, who is making good 
in every sense of the word. We hope it 
may be the good fortune of many to enjoy 
her hospitality. 

Ruth Johnston, ’08-’14, is’ secretary to 
the pastor of the South Third Street Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in Brooklyn. She is 
intensely interested in social service. She 
was not too busy to write to the Mecklen- 
burg representatives in behalf of the Normal 
appropriation. We shall follow Miss John- 
ston’s work with interest. 

On January 10th, Emily Ferguson Palmer 
arrived in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Glenn 
C. Palmer. Mrs. Palmer was Fannie Fer- 
guson, 710-712. 

Annie Dent Davis, ’10, made herself very 
useful during the State Convention of the 
Student Volunteers which met in Greens- 
boro in March. 

Elizabeth Camp, ’10-’12, is doing private 
nursing in Tifton, Ga. Her address is 412 
Love Avenue. 

Nannette Ramsaur, 710-12, is in training 
in Philadelphia with a view to entering the 
foreign mission field. 

Dora Coats, ’12, teaches in Reidsville. In 
addition to her school work she has a Sun- 
day school class of fifteen tenth grade girls, 
leads a junior missionary society and until 
recently was leader of the camp fire girls. 

Annie Cummins, 712, is one of the super- 
vising teachers in the Harrisonburg Normal 
in Virginia. Her address is 178 S. Main 
Street, Harrisonburg, Va. She writes of 
her pleasure in having Eunice Brown, 712- 
716, enrolled as a student in their institution. 

Catherine Lapsley, 712-714, of Clarkton 
spent the Christmas holidays in the hospital. 
We hope to hear of her steady improvement. 

Margaret Mann, 713, spent a few days 
recently with Carrie Toomer, 713, in Wil- 
mington. 

Maude Duncan, 713-715, is teaching near 
Salisbury as principal of the Redford school. 

Ida Porter, 713-715, works for the South- 
ern Bell Telephone and Telegraph Company 
in their Charlotte office. . 

Louise Alexander, 714, is teaching four 
primary grades at her home, R. F. D. No. 
1, Charlotte. 

A little spicy bit from Collie Garner, ’14- 
716, sounds good: ‘‘The weather at Dallas 
has been too bad for basket ball, so when 
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Five well-planned courses leading to degrees in Arts, 
Science, Pedagogy, Music, and Home Economics. 


Special courses in Pedagogy; in Manual Arts; in Do- 
mestic Science, Household Art and Economics; in Music; 


Teachers and Graduates of other colleges provided for 


grounds. 


cost. 


—$195.00 a year. 
themselves to become teachers. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA 


State Normal and Industrial College 
Culture Scholarship Service Sel f-Support 


Offers to Women a Liberal Education, Equipment for Womanly Service, 


Professional Training for Remunerative Employment 


Equipment modern, including furnished dormitories, 
library, laboratories, literary society halls, gymnasium, 
music rooms, teachers’ training school, infirmary, mode] 
laundry, central heating plant, and open air recreation 


Dormitories furnished by the State. 
Expenses—board, laundry, tuition, and text-books 
Tuition free to those who pledge 


For catalogue and other information, address 


JULIUS I. FOUST, President, Greensboro, N. C. 
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the snow came we coasted. We had a small 
sled, which we had to turn ‘hind side before’ 
before it would run straight, and which we 
finally smashed up entirely. Ralph built a 
new one of strong oak plank so strong that 
T ervashed squarely into a pine tree without 
damaging it. The ice made the hill super- 
latively slick and the swiftness of the de- 
scent left me quite breathless. I managed 
to stay on the sled every time. 

‘‘T have been to prayer meeting tonight 
and then I went to the home of one of my 
Senior boys to hear’his new Edison. We 
played everything from ‘On the 5:15’ to 
‘When the Roll is Called Up Yonder.’ 
Cecil’s taste and mine rather incline toward 
‘rag’ much to the disgust of the mother, 
who likes something more refined. We en- 
joyed a Dixie Medley and the Humoresque, 
though I hardly dare think Cecil appreciated 
the latter.’’ 

Annie Holdford, ’14-’16, who teaches in 
Wake Forest, visited her sister at the col- 
lege in March. She speaks highly of the 
work done by Catherine Vernon, 712, as one 
of the rural supervisors of Wake County. 

Lois Harrold, *14-’16, is teaching at Gates, 
N. C. 

Vonnie McLean, 715, 
science and domestic art at Biltmore. They 
have a teacherage, presided over by an 
efficient matron. The Betterment Associa- 
tion gave the domestie art department a 
sewing machine, of which the school is proud. 

Cora B. Sloan, ’15, had measles and ap- 
pendicitis during the holidays. We are glad 
that she is strong again. 


teaches domestic 


Florence Hughes, 715, was a delegate to 
the Student Volunteer Convention in March. 
She was most welcome at the college. 

We regret to learn that Mrs. Fuller, 
mother of Lizzie Fuller, 716, was in the hos- 
pital all fall. 

Arey Lipe, 716, attended the Volunteer 
Convention in March. She was warmly wel- 
comed by her college friends. 

Luey Hatch, 716, says that the Rich 
Square people cooperate with the teachers 
in every way. She lives in a dormitory 
with three other Normal girls. 

Elizabeth Craddock, °16, has issued cards 
to her wedding to take place on April 4th, 
in Houston, Va. She is to marry Mr. Ar- 
thur Stanly Chadbourn, of Chadbourn, N. C. 


“TOP OF THE BLUE RIDGE” 


Altitude 1885 feet. Ideal vacation resort. 
Limited accommodations. 
being made now. Address 


ANNIE L. VAUGHAN, Highlands,N.C. 


Reservations 


“In the Land of Waterfalls” Brevard, N. C. 


YOHEEYO, a Camp for Girls 


AIM: To seek the beautiful through a life close to 
nature. Mountain tramping, swimming, folk, aesthetic 
and_ interpretive dancing, tennis, volley ball, baseball, 
quoits, horseback riding, dramatics. Forbooklet address 
EdithC. Haight, State Normal College, Greensboro, N.C. 

DIRECTORS 


Rhoda Baxter, Edith C. Haight. 


Laura C. McAllester, 


Odell Hardware Gompany 
HARDWARE AND MILL SUPPLIES 


MANTELS, GRATES AND TILES 
Builders’ Finishing Hardware 


GRE'E NSB OFRTOF Neer 


Wills Book and Stationery Co. 


Booksellers : Stationers : Office Outfitters 
206 South Elm St. Telephone 194 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


JOS. J. STONE & CO. 


Printers 
Binders 


GREENSBORO, N.C. 


Ss 


W. Perry Reaves, M. D. Charles R. Reaves, M. D. 


DRS. REAVES & REAVES 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


OFFICE AND INFIRMARY 
REAVES BUILDING 

W. SYCAMORE STREET *PHONE 30 
GREENSBORO, N. C. 


